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But now I think I’ve had enough of antiquated things. 

My heart is turning home again, and there I long to be, 

In the land of youth and freedom beyond the ocean bars 
Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of stars. 


Oh, London is a man’s town, there’s power in the air; 

And Paris is a woman’s town, with flowers in her hair; 

And it’s sweet to dream in V enice, and it’s great to study Rome, 
But when it comes to living, there is no place like home. 


I rnow that Europe’s wonderful, yet something seems to lack: 
The Past is too much with her, and the people looking back. 
But the glory of the Present is to make the Future free— 
We love our land for what she is and what she is to be. 


Oh, it’s home again, and home again, America for me! 

I want a ship that’s westward bound to plough the rolling sea, 
To the blessed Land of Room Enough beyond the ocean bars 

Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of stars. 


x 
x 
—_ , ‘ 
America for Se 
By Henry vAN DYKE 4 
’Tis fine to see the Old World, and travel up and down A 
Among the famous palaces and cities of renown, 
To admire crumbly castles and the statues of the kings— 
So it’s home again, and home again, America for me! 


(From American Patriotism in Prose and Verse, one of the MacMillan Pocket Classics 
published by the MacMillan Company, New York and Chicago. The sentiments of the poem 
are echoed by every member of the American Expeditionary Force. Clip this page and frame 
it for your classroom wall.) 
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Beware ofthe “Just AsGood!” 


You have learned that this is a wise caution in everyday purchases. 

It is just as important in purchasing school readers. 

The ELSON READERS have been a remarkable success. For this very reason 
you frequently will have Readers offered to you as “just as good as the Elson!” The 
Elson include— 

ELSON-RUNKEL PRIMER (for beginners) - §$.36 

ELSON PRIMARY SCHOOL READER, Book I 
ELSON PRIMARY SCHOOL READER, Book II 
ELSON PRIMARY SCHOOL READER, Book III 
ELSON PRIMARY SCHOOL READER, Book IV 


ELSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL READER, Book I 

ELSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL READER, Book II 
ELSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL READER, Book III 
ELSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL READER, Book IV 


on “Reading in the Elementary School”; also for 
naan not Bag Table et Contents of this Series. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 


623-33 South Wabash Avenue 8-12 East 34th Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Sess sens 


Write for a copy of Mr. 








GEOGRAPHY 


Our list includes “Home Geography,” a first year text for pupils 
of the fourth grade; and four Reference Notebooks, for 
the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 


FIVE REASONS FOR USING THEM 

1---The suggested lists cf coeioqeant the tables of references for each month, bring 

Re the teachers attention the best materials available. 
The thorough way in which the essential facts have been outlined leads to concen- 

gration on the points of greatest importance 

3---The devices and exercises, which have been outlined so carefully, lead toready and 
effective of the material studied. 

a ve at training in the use of and the interpretation of maps 


5The left for original exercises give opportunity for the teacher to emphasize 
ea on Ce aesen ¥ 


ea ee eae 
i Home Geography” 45c; “World as a Whole” 35c; “North America” 
35c; “Gent, America and Europe” 35c; wAsia, ‘Altionand Avstrelin™ a6e These 
prices include postage. We do not send sample copies. 
Map Notebook for Commercial Geography 40c. 
Map Notebook for Physical Geography bomen nay My 
Send for complete list of our Outline Maps and Blanks, with prices. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 
NORMAL ILLINOIS 
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THE USE OF TEXTBOOKS AND THE 
PROTEAN POWER OF EDUCATION 


That wily god of the sea, old Proteus, is 
said to have become the first lightning 
change artist transforming himself from 
god to roaring lion with tossing mane, to 
writhing serpent, even to the frothy white- 
capped waves, but not for amusement, O 
no, nor yet for filthy lucre. He sought thus 
to escape those overwise ones who would 
persuade him to use his gifts of prophecy 
even of witchcraft to foretell or to bring 
good or ill fortune. 

I sometimes think that our American 
common school is another Proteus. Power 
it has and gives. The worthy action of the 
American people, both younger and older 
citizens, in the work of the war proclaims 
this power. And yet when we seek from 
this American school, as it lives under our 
eyes, a definite prophecy for any pupil; or 
ask of it that greater power of witchery, 
which enables it to give a prescribed re- 
sult, the school seems a baffling mystery of 
successive forms—no one a god surely and 
yet all belonging to the institution we 
must trust and each suggesting part of a 
solution to the problem which we seek the 
aid of a divine power in nature to make 
complete, 

The point of this comparison lies in the 
fact that Proteus, even by such extreme 
acts as almost annihilated his real char- 
acter in that of mere change, sought to 
escape persuasion to use his craft for be- 
witching or even of divination to deter- 
mine the future of some individual. Our 
school reformer friends, who would require 
definite individual vocational skills for 
each pupil, or those who would impose 
through the school particular habits, atti- 
tudes, and opinions as fixed results upon 
citizens, complain that the American teach- 
er has always slipped away from such 
tasks by some such elemental transforma- 
tions in school life as may well be likened 
to those of Proteus. By this means school 
education has escaped becoming mere ap- 
prenticeship. I hope we are all glad of 












DO YOU BELIEVE IN SUPERVISED STUDY? 
OF COURSE YOU DO 


BUT, As W. R. Hatfield says, ‘‘In this new status of supervised study 
it seerns wise for us to know how to study first.’’ 


Whipple’s great little book 


HOW TO STUDY EFFECTIVELY 


Is the Book for your pupils. 
Price for 100 copies, $35.00. 


Single copy 50 cents. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., Bloomington, Illinois 
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that. But I hope, in fact believe, that by 
these same transformations much has been 
attained as well as a real danger escaped. 

What I would point out here, however, is 
that American textbooks are as guilty, or 
I should say as praiseworthy, as are the 
American teachers for this Protean aspect 
of our school life. Certainly American 
textbooks are now and always have been 
in an active state of change. These ehanges 
have little relation to newly discovered 
knowledge of man or of nature, or to the 
new things men and nations accomplish 
by politics, industry, inventions, etc., 
though such things may be a superficial or 
an apparent cause. We have new geo- 
graphies and histories in plenty today 
» though none of the new boundary lines the 
war will put on the maps of most of the 
continents are yet fixed, nor have the 
many new forms of government which are 
to replace old institutions been determined 
with any definiteness. 

Why do we find human nature, in those 
actions springing from man’s power to 
grow and make progress from generation 
to generation, so illusive of fixed definition 
by the intellect alone? Undoubtedly be- 
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Inspiring Books for Young Americans 


=== For High Schools ———== For the Grades —————— 


The World and Democracy 


By Lyman D. Powell, Lecturer, Educator, Author, Traveler, and 
Charles Madison Curry, Professor of Literature, Indiana State Normal School 
In its material and arrangement the book takes the high school pupil to an exalted 
lane of thought and action. Speeches of great American and Allied leaders, letters 
rom fighting men, poems that touch the high note of feeling, stories, sketches, and ad- 
dresses, move and uplift him. The book, in fact, gives an insight into the funda- 
mentals of democracy, its ideals and war spirit that the reader can never forget. 
Illustrated with twelve related maps. 


Garden Crops 
Production and Preservation 
By Lester D. Ivins, Regional Director for Central States, United States 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Though a book for the grades, the name of Garden Crops is enough to stir pleasant 
anticipations in every lover of soil and plant. In a practical and thorough way the 
book treats all those fascinating little crops one yearns to grow, not only from garden 
site to harvesting, but to their final preservation by canning, drying, and storing. 
In its home and community exercises and thorough grounding in the alluring work of 
gardening this book will prove a find to the teacher and a delight to the pupil. 

Profusely illustrated with half tones. 


Both Books Now Ready 


Rand McNally & Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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class condition. A ten foot double canvas 
screen and gas generating tank included. 
Just the thing for school or church. Price 
very reasonable. 


CARL W. BUCKLER, Charleston, Illinois 























reading book. 


2301 Prairie Avenue 








. : —by Edgar Packard—gives forty full page cuts of great 
Picture Readings pictures. Mr. Packard is a teacher able to suchen 
love and appreciation of the work of great artists. His readings of these pictures suggest 
meanings and opens the way to new pleasures in picture study. 

Price $1.25—Order from the 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., Bloomington, Illinois 





Readings from English and 

American Literature 
An Advanced Literary Reader for Junior High Schools and Upper Grammar Grades 
By WALTER TAYLOR FIELD 


Selections from the best English and American literature, arranged chronologically 
by authors and equipped with biographies, portraits, vocabularies, questions, helps, 
and suggestions for collateral reading. 


“Readings from English and American Literature” furnishes an excellent elemen- 
tary course in literature for the upper grades, as well as a stimulating and attractive 
In cultivating the pupils’ understanding and appreciation of literature 
in the grades the study of literature in the high school will be made a pleasure, 
instead of the perfunctory task that it has too often been under the former system. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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cause man is more than mind as he is more 
than a bundle of animal impulses. No pur- 
pose which the intellect by itself is able 
to define for mankind, and certainly no 
such defined purposes for individuals, can 
be imposed by any one man or group of 
men upon the oncoming generations 
through public education. Because I be- 
lieve that freedom here is essential to hu- 
man progress and the welfare of mankind 
I write these articles advocating a free 
and open market for textbooks. It is the 
same conviction as guides the work of 
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this journal for free and personally pro- 
gressive teachers who are seeking every 
aid to their power and skill in the nurture 
of childhood for its full and perfect de- 
velopment. 


Of course a free and open market for’ 


textbooks provides a great variety. These 
are distinguished by characteristics more 
or less due to differing experiences and 
conditions of personal success in teaching 
and also to varying abilities to realize 
textbook possibilities. But the glory which 
is American and which in this case radi- 





INDUSTRIAL ART MATERIALS 





“ENGINEX” PAPERS 


Beautiful and inexpensive uncoated pa- 
pers for Paper Cutting, Poster Work, Kin- 
dergartens and all Industrial Art Work, 
containing 21 standardized colors; 3 pri- 
mary, 3 binary and 12 grayed colors, neu- 
tral gray, black and white. 


Send for Booklet of Samples 


“ENAMELAC” 


A Decorative Air-Drying Enamel 


An Art Enamel for school use. For use 
on Toys, Furniture, China, Glass, etc. 
The new color medium. Made in 15 col- 
ors. Price 25c a can. 

Send for Color Card and Circular. 





“PRISMO” PAPERS 


New standardized coated papers for Kin- 
dergarten and Industrial Art work, 12 
spectrum colors with 2 shades and 2 tints 
of each; 12 grayed colors, black and white 
—75 colors in all. 


Send for Booklet of Samples 


“PERMODELLO” 


The Permanent Modeling Clay 


A new Modeling Clay that sets and be- 
comes hard as stone without firing. Opens 
up new problems in jewelry work, bead 
work, etc. 

Send for Circular. Price 50c a pound can. 





“CONSTRUCTION PAPERS” 


These “Prang Construction Papers” 
have been famous for years. Made in 25 
beautiful colors. Heavy weight and uni- 
form in quality. 

We also carry a full line of White and 
Manila Drawing Papers. 


Send for Booklet of Samples 


ee 
STIXIT” PASTE 
“*The Stickiest Paste in Town'’ 


A combination of paste and glue. Ideal 
for all school work. The cheapest because 
the best. Put up in tin cans from ¥ pint 
to 1 gallon. Send for Special Circular on 
‘*Prang Adhesives.” 





“THEORY AND PRACTICE 
or COLOR” 


BY SNOW AND FROEHLICH 


The most important book on “Color” 
published in many years. Ten scientific 
‘Color Charts.”” Price, postpaid, $3.25. 


THE STANDARD BOOK ON 
LETTERING” 


BY THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 
The latest and most complete work on 


the subject of lettering, with 110 full page 
plates. Price $2.25, postpaid. 





“A SHORT HISTORY 


OF ART” 
BY DE FOREST AND CAFFIN 


The best single volume text-book on the 
subject. Should be in every private li- 
brary. Contains 290 illustrations. Price 
$2.25, postpaid. 


A BOOK IN SELF INSTRUCTION 


“ART SIMPLIFIED” 
BY P. J. AND J. T. LEMOS 


The best single volume for self-instruc- 
tion in Commercial Art, covering the entire 
field. 22 full page plates with from 10 to 
25 progressive drawings on each plate. 
Price $3.25, postpaid. 





“SPOONBILL 
LETTERING TABLET” 
BY JOHN O. PETERSON 


A tabiet of practical “drills” with in- 
structions for lettering with the new 
“Spoonbill Pen.’”’ Price, postpaid, 40c. 

Send for Circular on the ‘Spoonbill Pen.” 











“MANUAL ARTS TABLETS” 
BY MARY H. MONTIETH 


A series of Tablets covering the work of 
the Primary grades. Outline drawings, 
cover designs and vocabulary, for work in 
cutting, coloring, booklet making, sentence 
building, etc. Size 9x12. Price 25c each. 


Specify “Prang Quality’’ in your next Requisition for Art Materials 
Send for new ‘‘Illustrated Catalogue” 








THE PRANG COMPANY NEW YORK -:- CHICAGO 
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ates from the sun of a free and open mar- 
ket quickens that which in mental life 
takes the place of nature’s chlorophyll in 
plant life. With like genius for trans- 
forming into growing substance the energy 
radiating from the center of its universe 
this chlorophyll of human purpose, acting 
freely to extend and enrich teaching ef- 
fort, always gives organization to school 
subject matter. Thus is each textbook fit- - 
ted to education under some conditions and 
for certain ends. Textbooks grow natur- 
ally in this situation. They may be im- 
proved only in accord with laws of such 


growth. 

Every naturally developed textbook does 
more than give a formal organization to 
subject matter. This more is called a 
method of teaching or of learning. How- 
ever narrowed to a specific and intellect- 
ualized order of presentation this method 
may be it yet recognizes and adapts itself 
to children as human beings. It touches 
motives, interests, heart appreciations. In 
a previous article, printed in the Illinois 
Teacher for January, I questioned what a 
textbook would contain if only those facts 
were given which were necessary to enable 
the pupils to make the full generalizations 
life would require of them; if it gave only 
those proceses required as preliminary to 
further culture; and if only such reviews 
and drills were required as give training 
in what would again need to be mastered 
quickly. No real textbook is so limited, 
but a good textbook will aid the student 
to select for full mastery such facts and 
processes from the rounded body of the 
material given. As was said in that article 
the greatest power for progress lies in giv- 
ing students a control of sources of knowl- 
edge. To accomplish this perhaps innu- 
merable special methods will be used. 

An interesting study has been made by 
the N. E. A. Committee on Economy of 
Time which may furnish matter for many 
discussions of textbook possibilities. In 
the last report of that committee, printed 
as part two of the Eighteenth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, I find corroboration of my claim that 
there is good in all methods. In the inves- 
tigations that have been made the use of 
a method of presentation for any of the 
school subjects is found to give a fuller 
education than is given when the teacher 
follows no particular method. On the other 
hand investigations to determine which of 
the available methods in any subject is the 
better give no positive decision in favor 
of any one method for all schools or in 
the hands of all teachers. Each has its 
successes and each its failures. Teachers, 
children, schools are not and cannot be 
treated as alike. If they could be treated 
all alike then only a narrowing specific 
training which aims to fit fixed conditions 
would result. These investigations do not 
apply to such instruction. Education con- 
cerned with nurturing human development 
in children proceeds through many forms. 
Old Proteus had not more variable trans- 
formations. 

For such reasons it seems to me probable 
that schools would do well to supply pupils 
with several different textbooks in each 
subject. We now do use a number of read- 
ers in the lower grades. Why not use three 
or four kinds of arithmetics, a half dozen 
geographies, and a dozen histories. We 
would thus help to give pupils a control 
of sources of knowledge. 

GEO. A. BROWN. 
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Orricers oF ILuinors State TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1919. 


President—Cyrus S. Grove, Freeport. 
First Vice President—Wm. B. Owen, Chicago. 


Second Vice President—May S. Hawkins, Mound 


City. 
Third Vice President—Lou M. Harris, Rock Island. 
Seeretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 





Executive Committee— 

D. Walter Potts, Chm., East St. Louis. 

Henry E. Brown, Kenilworth. 

J. O. Engleman, Decatur. 

Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, Carlin- 
ville. 

Advertising Manager—George A. Brown, Blooming- 
ton. 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Southwestern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, East St. Louis, Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day, April 10, 11 and 12, 1919. 

Central Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Normal, Friday. and Saturday, April 11 and 12, 
1919. 

Superintendents’ and Principals’ Association, De- 
Kalb, Friday and Saturday, May 2 and 3, 1919. 

Primary Supervisors and Supervisors of Teachers’ 
Training Classes, Rockford, Friday and Saturday, May 
9 and 10, 1919. 


Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club, Peoria, Friday and 
Saturday, October 10 and 11, 1919. (Regular meetings, 
first Friday and Saturday in February and second Fri- 
day and Saturday in October). 


Notice the dates and places given above for the two 
Division meetings to be held this month. The programs 
are as good as any ever prepared for an educational meet- 
ing. Go and take your friends. 


It is important that all members of the Association 
who want to assist in the legislative campaign have lists 
of the names of the Committees on Education and Appro- 
priations of the General Assembly. Therefore, we are 
reprinting these lists in this number of The Teacher, 
which we advise every reader to file in a convenient place 
for ready reference. Letters and telegrams to any of 
these committeemen should be addresses to State House, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


When teachers ask for more school revenue, they are 
told that taxation has reached its limit and that any addi- 
tional tax will become an unbearable burden upon the 
taxpayers. The editor of this paper has often declared 
that, if this is true, taxes are not levied on and collected 
from the proper sources. The eminent legislators who 
told us two years ago that the people of Illinois would 
not sanction any increase in taxation must have been 


mistaken; for the United States Government has since 
added about $400,000,000 to this year’s collections in 
Illinois; and the ‘‘people’’ are not rebelling, because the 
*‘neople’’ realize that the tax is needed and that it is 
levied largely upon excessive profits and other large in- 
comes, many of which are not really earned. 

And now the persistent opponent of taxation, the in- 
jured and suffering millionaire, and the sycophantic def 
fender of unearned riches lift up their voices in unison 
and declare that this is the limit. But we believe there 
are still proper sources of taxation in Illinois, which the 
State had better take advantage of before Uncle Sam 
reaches in and levies upon them. For just as sure as 
the State fails to perform its proper functions and pay 
for their performance with tax money raised in the State, 
the Nation will take over these function and pay for 
them with tax money raised in all the states. 

But where are these sources of taxation? One is an 
increased inheritance tax, with the heavier increases on 
the larger estates. To prevent any accusation of being 
**too radical,’’ the writer will quote what an owner of 
an immense estate says of this kind of tax. Here are 
some expressions from Mr. Andrew Carnegie as they 
were quoted in the March number of School and Home 
Education: 

‘*By taxing estates heavily at death, the State marks 
its condemnation of the selfish millionaire’s unworthy 
life. It is desirable that nations should go much farther 
in this direction. 

**The almighty dollar bequeathed to children is an 
almighty curse. No man has a right to handicap his son 
with such a burden as great wealth. 

‘The growing disposition to tax more and more 
heavily large estates left at death is a cheering indica- 
tion of the growth of a salutary change in public opinion. 
The budget presented in the British Parliament the other 
day proposed to increase the death duties; and, most 
significant of all, the new tax is to be a graduated one. 
Of all forms of taxation this seems to be the wisest. 
Men who continue hoarding great sums all their lives, 
the proper use of which for public ends would work 
good to the community from which it chiefly came, 
should be made to feel that the community, in the form 
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of the State, cannot thus be deprived of its proper share. 
' By taxing estates heavily at death the State marks its 
condemnation of the selfish millionaire’s unworthy life.’’ 

Then there are the site values of land! There are 
billions of dollars worth of site values of land held by 
comparatively few people but really created by the in- 
dustry of all the people. Why should not these socially 
created site values be used to pay for public institutions 
and governmental functions? Why should a few people 
in Chicago, for instance, profit by the enormous rental 
value of city lots, which are a part of God’s gift to all 
people, while this same rental value is created by the 
proximity and industry of millions of people and is 
needed to pay for the education of the children of these 
millions of people? 

Verily, there are abundant sources of taxation. Suffi- 
cient taxes can be levied and collected justly and equit- 
ably and, therefore, without causing anybody to suffer. 
And teachers and other public servants are beginning 
to think on these facts, express their conclusions, and 
advocate true principles of taxation. 


IS THIS TRUE OF THE U. S. A.? 


Lack of playgrounds in the city of London is given 
by the chairman of the Home Office Juvenile Organiza- 
tion Committee as the reason for the great increase of 
juvenile delinquency, and_ declares it a matter of nation- 
al concern to provide playing fields where ‘‘lessons of 
honor, courage, unselfishness of the highest moral and 
spiritual value are learned as in no other way.’’ Land 
Values inquires why there should be no playfields, and 
ealls attention to the fact that there are 8,102 acres of 
land within the city of London taxed as agricultural, 
upon which the local taxes every year amount to $12,970, 
or $1.60 an acre. ‘‘ As long as this iniquity is tolerated,’’ 
the editor declares, ‘‘that the law actually gives a pre- 
mium to every speculative owner to extort monopoly 
prices for land, playfields will be searce.’’ 

—The Public, New York. 


IN OUR LAND OF FREEDOM 


Montana State University appears to be dominated 
by that wretched kind of sycophant of big business that 
any far sighted corporation manager would be glad to 
throw to the wolves. For years it has been a notorious 
fact that in Montana taxes are levied in inverse pro- 
portion to ability to pay. On this principle the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company has got off with an as- 
sessed valuation of about one quarter of its true valua- 
tion, while other property has been assessed at valuations 
ranging all the way from thirty-five percent up to sixty 
percent. We doubt that there was any well informed 
citizen of the state who was not aware of the discrimina- 
tion. Most persons believed it to be greater, but nobody 
seemed inclined to do anything about it. But now, be- 
eause Dr. Louis Levine, a scholar of unimpeachable rep- 
utation, has published a monograph on the Taxation of 
Mines in Montana, exhibiting the facts in the case, he is 
suspended from the professorship of economies in the 
State University for ‘‘insubordination.’’ He had made 
the study under the auspices of the university, with the 
intent of publishing it as a university bulletin. Appar- 
ently because they feared that the Anaconda Company 
would be displeased, the president of the university and 
the State Board of Education decided that the study 
should not be published by the university. Dr. Levine 


then announced that he would publish it himself. The 
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president forbade him to do so, but since as a self- 
respecting scholar he could not consent to being muzzled, 
Dr. Levine published the monograph, with the result 
already noted. The Anaconda Company would be wise 
to insist on his reinstatement. Dr. Levine cannot pos- 
sibly injure them so much by telling the truth about 
their tax dodging as the university has injured them by 
trying to suppress it. 
—The New Republic, New York. 


PROPOSED PENSION AND INSURANCE 
LEGISLATION 


In accordance with an act of the General Assembly 
of 1917, the Governor appointed a Pension Laws Com- 
mission consisting of the following men: Rufus C. Daws, 
John P. Dillon, George E. Hooker, and Henry L. Reitz. 
The commission organized with the following staff: 
George E. Hooker, Chairman; Henry L. Reitz, Actuary ; 
Donald F. Campbell, Actuary ; Herbert E. Fleming, Sec- 
retary. On February 24 of this year the commission 
issued a ‘‘Special Preliminary Statement’’ from which 
we shall quote some parts for your information and 
consideration. The introduction contains the following: 

**In its work this Commission, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor on December 19, 1917, pursuant to an act of the 
General Assembly of that year, has used the information 
gathered at the hearings, as well as by the investigations 
of the Pension Laws Commission of 1916. The 1916 Com- 
mission found (1) that there was no uniformity in these 
laws, and (2) that from an actuarial point of view they 
were unscientific and unsound financially. 

‘*The present Commission has further developed the 
outstanding fact of the hopeless financial future of the 
pension funds under the fifteen pension laws of Illinois. 
This is the situation with both the small funds and the 
large funds. The Commission has given more study to 
the fact that there is a vast difference between the cost 
of the benefits promised under the present pension laws 
for public school teachers, policemen and firemen and 
their widows, municipal and other employees on the one 
hand, and on the other hand the amount of money that 
can be raised under the provisions of these laws to meet 
these pension promises. The financial provisions are 
totally inadequate. On this basis each of these funds 
faces an increasing deficit. In the larger Chicago funds 
the deficits amount to many millions of dollars. 

**The Pension Laws Commission of 1918-1919, there 
fore, has concentrated on constructing a Standard Plan 
for a Comprehensive, Permanent, Consolidated System 
of Funds for Old-Age Retirement Annuities, Life In- 
surance Including Widows’ Annuities, and Sickness and 
Accident Insurance. In constructing and perfecting the 
proposed Standard Plan, the Commission has held some 
eighty meetings averaging six hours each. Throughout 
its work it has had the assistance of intensive work by 
actuaries—the actuarial member of the Commission and 
the staff actuary. 

**But before perfecting its conclusions and submit- 
ting its final report to the Governor, for transmission 
to the General Assembly, the Commission desires to se- 
cure from citizens, public employees, and public officials 
any constructive criticisms they may have to offer on 
the proposed plan. The Commission, therefore, issues 
this pamphlet, and invites those interested to read it 
carefully and thus be prepared for asking pertinent 
questions and making helpful suggestions at the forth- 
coming hearings.’’ 

The Preliminary Statement then quotes from the 
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message of Governor Lowden that he delivered in person 
to the Fifty-first General Assembly on January 8, 1919, 
in which he said: ;, 

‘« A Commission was created by your Honorable Body 
to investigate and report upon the subject of pensions 
for certain classes of public employees. 

‘*This commission has made a very exhaustive study 
of the subject. - I will submit its full report to you later. 
Among other things, however, that commission has found 
that nearly all, if not all, of the several pension funds 
created by the different municipalities of the State, as 
well as by the State itself, are hopelessly insolvent. These 
funds were established with wholly inadequate provi- 
sions for their future. The contributions made by the 
employees and by the municipalities of the State, were 
altogether insufficient to meet the obligations which the 
municipalities and the State have incurred, morally at 
least. : 

*‘T recommend that your Honorable Body give its 
fullest consideration to the entire subject. Either these 


pension systems should be discontinued altogether, or the/ 


State should require that they be based upon sound 
actuarial principles.’’ 

We do not think it is fair for the Governor and the 
Commission to say that the teachers’ pension fund is 
hopelessly insolvent, that it is facing a deficit, and that 
it is unsound financially; for Section 211 of the school 
law plainly says: 

‘‘There shall be set aside annually by the Auditor 
from the common school fund of the State and paid into 
the State treasury for the maintenance and administra- 
tion of the Illinois State Teachers’ Pension and Retire- 
ment Fund, an amount sufficient to meet all the demands 
made upon said pension and retirement fund, in accor- 
dance with an Act entitled, ‘An Act in relation to an 
Illinois State Teachers’ Pension and Retirement Fund,’ 
approved May 27, 1915, which amount until otherwise 
provided by law shall be equal to one-tenth of a mill 
upon the taxable property of the State, etc.”’ 


Who ever heard of a deficit in the pension fund forY 


soldiers of the Civil War? Billions of dollars have been 
paid in such pensions, and statesmen of both great par- 
ties have boasted that the resources of the United States 
guaranteed their payment. Has that fund had an ‘‘actu- 
arial basis?’’ And do the Governor and his Commission 
advocate an actuarial basis for it? Possibly some of the 
teachers believe that the resources of the State and the 
taxing and appropriating power of the legislature are 
sufficient to support the present system of teachers’ pen- 
sions and to guarantee its solvency. 

But let us examine some of the provisions of the 
‘“‘Standard Plan’’ of annuities with an actuarial basis. 
The Commission says that the public’s taxation contri- 
bution to the annuity fund will be two-thirds of the fund 
for teachers’ annuities, and the teachers’ contribution 
will be one-third. But the public will contribute three- 
fourths of the policemen’s and firemen’s fund, while 
those employees will contribute one-fourth. This means 
that teachers will pay into the fund one dollar to the 
publie’s two dollars; and the policemen will pay one 
dollar to the public’s three dollars. 

The contributions of all employes are to extend over 
a period of 25 years; but the retirement age for teachers 
is to be 60 years, and for policemen and firemen 55 years. 

The annuities for teachers will be 40% of their salary 
for the last year of service; and for policemen and fire- 
men, 50% of their salary for the last year of service. 
But $2,500 is to be the maximum of such salary base. 

Please notice the difference in these figures. Teach- 
ers contribute a larger part of their annuity fund than 
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policemen and firemen do, cannot retire until older, and 
draw a smaller percentage of annuities. We do not be- 
lieve the Commission has offered a satisfactory explana- 
tion for these differences. 

The Commission’s ‘‘Preliminary Statement’’ con- 
tains many actuarial statistics and tables. We cannot 
reproduce them here, but we shall give a few figures to 
give you some idea of the ‘‘Standard Plan’’ for teachers’ 
annuities. It says that ‘‘The actuaries calculate that it 
takes $6060.60 on hand for each employe retiring at the 
age of 60 to provide him an annuity of $600 a year. This 
calculation is‘on the basis of the American Experience 
Table of Mortality and 4 percent interest.’’ Of this 
amount under the 2 to 1 ratio, the State would contri- 
bute $4040.40 and the teacher would contribute $2020.20 
during 25 years of service. This latter amount includes 
the interest accumulations on the contributions made by 
the teacher. 

Now suppose a teacher begins her service at the age 
of 25 years at a salary of $1000 a year and contributes 
for 25 years to a fund that will yield her an annuity of 
40% of her salary when she retires at 60 years of age. 
The tables show that she must contribute 6.57% of her 
salary of $1000, or $65.70 annually for 25 years, or a 
total of $1642.50, not counting interest accumulations. 
Then at the age of 60 years she may retire on an annuity 
of 40% of her annual salary, or $400.00 a year. 

But suppose this teacher gets an increase in salary of 
$300.00 a year after teaching’ 5 years; that is, when she 
is 30 years old, her salary is made $1300.00 a year. Then 
she must contribute an additional 9.17% of the $300.00, 
or $27.51 each year for 20 years, or $550.20 in the 20 
years. This makes the teacher’s total contribution 
$2192.70, not counting interest accumulations, to a fund 
that will yield an annuity of 40% of $1300, or $520 a 
year beginning at the age of 60 years. 

Here is an explanation quoted from the Commission’s 
statement: 

‘Tt is known that it requires $1010.10 to provide an 
annuity of $100 a year, payable in twelve equal monthly 
installments beginning at age 60, according to the Amer- 
ican Experience Table of Mortality, and 4% interest. 
When an amount sufficient to permit of a discount of 2% 
for refunds is added to this amount, the result is $1030.- 
71. Under the plan, there must, therefore, be an accu- 
mulation of $1030.71 at age 60 for each $100 to be paid 
in annuity. 

‘*For illustration, the employe has a salary of $800 
at the outset and, therefore, an annuity expectation of 
$320—namely 40% of salary, and is aged 26. 

‘Tt will, therefore, be necessary to find the amount 
that must be paid each year for twenty-five years in 
order that the payments will accumulate 4% interest 
to an amount at the end of the twenty-five year period, 
or when the employe is age 51, which, when accumulated 
at interest for the remaining nine years until the employe 
reaches age 60, will amount to three and two-tenths times 
$1030.71, or $3298.27. This amount when payable in 
equal monthly installments (12 months in the year for 
25 years) is found to be $4.55 a month, or 6.83 percent 
of the salary of the employe.’’ 

It may be well for the teachers to know the character 
of the Commission that has devised the ‘‘Standard 
Plan.’’ Here is what it says of itself: . 

‘“The Commission has brought to its task a composite 
point of view, as called for by the act, made up from, / 
the respective standpoints of its lawyer-chairman, finan- 
cier, employe and actuary members. The Commission 
was assisted by a professional insurance actuary, by an 
efficiency-engineer-staff-member serving as its secretary, 
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and by special counsel appointed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral.’’ 

It is only fair to this expert Commission to quote 
what it says about the general benefits of pensions for 
public employes, even when the pension systems are 
‘‘gnsound.’’ Here is the quotation: 

‘‘The trend of the opinions of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois and of the Supreme Courts of other states, as 
shown in an exhaustive review of the judicial decisions 
on civil service pensions prepared for the Commission 
by a professor of law of the University of Illinois, is in 
support even of unsound pension systems, on the score 
that pension systems promote efficiency in the public 
service.’”’ 

It is only fair also to state that under the ‘‘Standard 
Plan’’ teachers who have been contributing to the pen- 
sion fund provided by the present law miay have the 
option of continuing under the present law and draw 
their annuities as under the present law, except that they 
cannot retire until they reach the age of 60 years as pro- 
vided in the ‘‘Standard Plan.’’ 

If you wish to make a further study of the Commis- 
sion’s plan, write to The Illinois Pension Laws Commis- 
sion, 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, and 
ask for its Special Preliminary Statement. Every teach- 
er who is at all interested in pensions, annuities or life 
insurance should make a study of this statement and 
then make up his mind whether he is for or against the 
change. It will be necessary to act quickly; for the bill 
embodying the ‘‘Standard Plan’’ will probably be be- 
fore the General Assembly by the time you read this. 





EDUCATIONAL BILLS 


On March 25 when this was written, the following 
list of bills was before the General Assembly for con- 
sideration and action. Several other educational bills 
had been introduced and eliminated in some way; for 
instance, seven or eight vocational education bills were 
introduced, but none of the others has been considered 
since the passage and approval of the Kessinger-Church 
bill. 

House Bill, No. 70, by Mr. Flagg. Provides that text 
book dealers may include transportation charges in the 
cost of books upon which their 15% profit is charged. 

House Bill, No. 85, by Mr. Hicks. Provides that 
school boards may levy up to a limit of two percent for 
educational purposes, if the levy for building purposes 
does not exceed one percent; and that, after an affirma- 
tive vote by the people of the district, the board may levy 
as high as three percent for educational purposes, if the 
levy for building purposes does not exceed one percent. 

House Bill, No. 93, by Mr. Pace. Provides that old 
teachers who have taught twenty-five years or more may 
elect to come under the pension law without again enter- 
ing the work of teaching. 

House Bill, No. 94, by Mr. Perkins. Provides for 
state uniformity of text books, the books to be selected 
by a state commission. 

House Bill, No. 95, by Mr. Thomas. Provides that 
text book dealers may charge a profit of twenty-five per- 
cent. 

House Bill, No. 101, by Mr. MeCabe. Provides that 
school boards shall furnish free text books to all public 
school pupils, unless a district referendum votes against 
so doing. 

House Bill, No. 115, by Mr. Hicks. Provides that 
certain special charter districts may issue and sell bonds 
to take up the anticipation warrants they have issued. 
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House Bill, No. 177, by Mr. Brinkman. Provides for 


limiting the powers of the Department of Registration 
and Edueation by prescribing certain standards for pro- 
fessional and technical schools. 

House Bill, No. 192, by Mr. Ben L. Smith. Provides 
for county uniformity of text books. The books are to 
be selected by a county commission, but the commissions 
of two or more counties may meet and select uniform 
text books for the group of counties. 

House Bill, No. 210, by Mr. Brewer. Same as H. B. 
No. 192. 

House Bill, No. 211, by Mr. Brewer. Provides for a 
State Uniform Text Book Commission, which shall 
choose uniform text books for the State ‘‘or for any city, 
zone or division thereof.’’ 

House Bill, No. 250, by Mr. Harry Wilson. This bill 
amends Section 274 of the school code by providing that 
‘fin all districts where continuation schools are estab- 
lished all children between fourteen and sixteen years of 
age in employment shall attend such continuation schools 
for at least eight hours each week during the period such 
schools are in session.’’ 

House Bill, No. 314, by Mr. Drake. Provides a re- 
enactment of the community high school law, omitting 
the unconstitutional feature recently pointed out by the 
Supreme Court. 

House Bill, No. 362, by Mr. Robbins. This bill is to 
legalize the high school districts organized under the 
community high school law of 1917. 

House Bill, No. 365, by Mr. Young. Provides for an 
amendment to the Juul law so that Chicago may levy up 
to a limit of two percent for educational purposes. 

House Bill, No. 395, by Mr. McDavid. Fixes the 
minimum salary of teachers at the rate of $700.00 a year 
of 36 weeks, provided that the legal limitations on the 
tax rate makes such salary rate possible. 

House Bill, No. 399, by Mr. Ben L. Smith. Provides 
for a county truant officer who shall be an assistant to 
the county superintendent of schools, and for compul- 
sory attendance at continuation schools. 

Senate Bill, No. 7, by Mr. Glackin. Provides for 
compulsory physical training for all pupils at least two 
hours a week, and for a state tax of four-fifths of a mill 
for the support of such education. 

Senate Bill, No. 10, by Mr. Jewell. Provides that no 
other language than the English language shall be 
taught in the elementary or grade schools of the state. 

Senate Bill, No. 89, by Mr. Wood. Provides that 
teachers may count time in the military service as part 
of the twenty-five years service necessary to qualify un- 
der the teachers’ pension law. 

Senate Bill, No. 129, by Mr. Jewell. Provides for 
free text books. Same as H. B. No. 101. 

Senate Bill, No. 136, by Mr. Curtis. Provides for an 
appropriation of one-fifth of a mill on the assessed valu- 
ation of the State to the teachers’ pension fund, instead 
of one-tenth as it has been. 

Senate Bill, No. 162, by Mr. Barr. Provides for an 
inerease in the salaries of county superintendents. 

Senate Bill, No. 164, by Mr. Kessinger. Provides for 
an appropriation to the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for the purpose of employing a State Director 
of Physical Education. 

Senate Bill, No. 173, by Mr. Bailey. Provides for free 
text books by district referendum. 

Senate Bill, No. 183, by Mr. Wendling. Provides for 
state uniformity of text books and for a state commission 
to choose them. r 

Senate Bill, No. 195, by Mr. Spence. Provides for 
the appointment of the trustees of the teachers’ pension 
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board of trustees by the Governor from a list of those 
filing petitions for appointment. It provides also that, 
in order to count their time under the pension law, sub- 
stitute teachers must be employed by the year and be 
paid monthly. 

Senate Bill, No. 216, by Mr. Dailey. Provides for 
a one-fifth mill appropriation to the Peoria teachers’ 
pension fund. 

Senate Bill, No. 263, by Mr. Spence. Provides for an 
operas of $10,000,000 a year to the state school 


Senate Bill, No. 294, by Mr. Kessinger. Provides for 
certain slight amendments in the teachers’ certification 
law considered necessary by the Board of Examiners. 


EFFECTIVE WORK 


In several cities and villages of Illinois, the teachers, 
under the leadership of their superintendents, or by 
their own initiative, have formed organizations for the 
purpose of promoting good school legislation. Some of 
these organizations are enlisting the influential business 
men and other community leaders in their cause and are 
thus developing a public opinion that has its effect at 
Springfield. 

One city superintendent mimeographed a large num- 
ber of letters making a plea for support for the $10,000,- 
000 school fund appropriation and had nearly a hundred 
of the most prominent in his city sign them and send 
them to members of the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate. He says in a letter to the editor, ‘‘Every person 
whom I approached for a signature to this letter was 
enthusiastic for the measure; and in many cases they 
wrote personal appeals, using their own letter heads 
and addressing them to one or more Senators with whom 
they might have special influence.’’ 

Here is the letter the superintendent furnished: 
Dear SENATOR: 

You have before you now, Senate Bill 263, providing 
for the appropriation by the state of $10,000,000 for 
education. While this practically doubles the present 
appropriation, it is only in keeping with the actions of 
other progressive states. 

All the wealth of the state ought to contribute to all 
of the education within the state. The great shifting of 
population to the manufacturing centers during the 
past few years has shown that the welfare of every com- 
munity may be seriously affected by the kind of schools 
maintained elsewhere. 

_ We are learning that the schools must attack many 
heretofore neglected problems, Americanization, citizen- 
ship, for example. We tremble even now at the dangers 
from the I. W. W., Bolshevists and the like. The reme- 
dies can not be applied without added expense, for which 
present revenues are inadequate. The Commonwealth of 
Illinois should share largely in this new program and 
one of the surest methods is by means of this increased 
appropriation. 

If you question the wisdom of this measure, please 
investigate the experiences of those states which have 
long appropriated like or greater amounts, notably New 
York, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, California and many 
others. 

The school revenues of Illinois have been lamentably 
and notoriously inadequate for years. Right now, when 
we face the problems of reconstruction, progressive legis- 
lation is opportune. 

Please report this bill favorably out of committee 
and give it your support when it comes to a vote. 
Sincerely yours, 
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SENATE BILL NO. 263 
Introduced by Mr. Spence, March 13, 1919. 
Read by title, ordered printed, and referred to Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 





A Bill for an Act to appropriate the State school fund. 





Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State 
of Iinois, represented in the General Assembly: That 
there be, and is hereby appropriated to the Auditor of 
Publie Accounts, in lieu of the two mill tax, the sum of 
$10,000,000.00 per annum, out of the State school fund 
to pay the following amounts: 

(a) The amount required for the payment of the 
salaries of the county superintendents of schools, as now 
provided by law; 

(b) The amounts to be set aside for payment into the 
teachers’ pension funds, as now provided by law; 

(c) The amount to be distributed to the several coun- 
ties, as now provided by law, which amount shall be the 
balance remaining after deducting the amounts neces- 
sary for the salaries of county superintendents and for 
the payments into the teachers’ funds, as specified above. 
The Auditor of Public Accounts shall issue warrants to 
the State Treasurer on the proper evidence that the 
amount distributed has been paid to the county super- 
intendents. 


AN $18,000 SCHOOL TEACHER 


A special commission appointed to advise the Chi- 
eago school board on the selection of a superintendent 
of schools for Chicago has decided to urge the appoint- 
ment of Supt. C. E. Chadsey of the Detroit public schools 
at a salary of $18,000. The salary is so large that there 
is some doubt whether or not the board of education 
will aecept the recommendation. 

The head of the largest automobile factory in Detroit, 
where Mr. Chadsey is now superintendent of schools, gets 
$150,000 a year, and this is not considered an exorbitant 
salary. The management of the Chicago schools is a 
great deal more important than the management of an 
automobile factory, and it requires at least as careful 
training and as good executive ability. The manager of 
the automobile factory must produce money for the stock 
holders of the company. The superintendent of Chica- 
go’s schools must produce a quarter of a million good 
citizens. 

There can scarcely be a question as to the relative 
value of the products of the two plants. 

But the head of the automobile factory gets $150,000, / 
while the head of the citizen factory may get $18,000, if 
the school board can screw its courage up sufficiently to 
pay that unheard-of sum to a school teacher. 

Hog Island ship yards workers are receiving $66 to 
$70 a week for labor requiring very little preliminary 
training. School teachers receive $15 to $20 a week for 
work requiring years of expensive preparation. 

We have queer wage standards. 

—News-Record, Springfield, IU. 


A SIGNIFICANT STRAW VOTE 


At the recent examination of applicants for teachers’ 
certificates held in the office of County Superintendent 
E. C. Pruitt, informal methods in the way of a “‘straw 
vote’’ was taken to ascertain how many of the applicants 
intended to make teaching their life work. Out of 104 
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who answered the questions propounded to them only, 
five expressed the intention of doing so while ninety-five 
declared that they only intended to make it a temporary 
occupation and two were undecided. 

At this time when there is so much agitation for bet- 
ter pay and better conditions for teachers the result of 
this vote is significant. It is true that at present as well 
as in the past many young people find the temporary 
occupation of teaching a good stepping stone to higher 
education and the so-called learned professions other 
than teaching and the reasons for this are so patent as 
to need no explanation. 

It is also true that the great majority of the right 
thinking young men and women who prepare themselves 


for the practice of those professions such as law, of 


cine, divinity and teaching have more clearly in view th 

making of an honorable career of service to their fellow 
men than the mere acquisition of money. And this is 
the right view for those who go into this kind of work 
for purely mercenary motives bring reproach upon their 
profession and dishonor themselves. But if the teacher, 
for instance, is to be content to receive the greatest part 
of the reward of labor and merit in the work itself it is 
still true that the man or woman who engages in a work 
so largely altruistic is entitled to receive remuneration 
that will place him or her above want, that will supply 
the comforts and some of the luxuries of life and enable 
the teacher to live in the station of life that brings him 
into touch with the things that make for culture and 
high thinking. 

There is nothing that would go further to spoil a good 
teacher than too much money and the disposition to 
spend it in frivolous ways. There is nothing that could 
be more beneficial to the earnest hardworking and pro- 
gressive teacher than the knowledge that the future is 
secure and the means at hand to meet the financial needs 
of the present so that the whole mind and heart may ve 
thrown into the work of the chosen profession. 

It is not to be wondered at when the young people 
who might be the successful teachers of the future are 
brought face to face with the facts as exhibited in the 
financial condition of many of the old men and women 
who have given the best of their lives to the school room 
and are turned out in their old age to face poverty and 
possibly neglect that they balk. 

What this country needs is not only better teachers 
but better paid teachers. If we have the right kind of 
teachers and pay them the right kind of salaries we will 
get more for our money.—Illinois State Register. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY COMMITTEES 


Senate Committee on Education—Harold C. Kes- 
singer, Chairman, J. G. Bardill, Richard J. Barr, F. P. 
Brady, C. F. Buck, M. R. Carlson, Albert C. Clark, Adam 
C. Cliffe, E. C. Curtis, John Dailey, Henry M. Dunlap, 
T. G. Essington, Samuel A. Ettleson, John R. Hamilton, 
F. M. Hewitt, Morton D. Hull, S. D. Miller, Fred B. 
Roos, Frank P. Sadler, W. A. Spence, John D. Turn- 
baugh, Chas. L. Wood, John Broderick, P. J. Carroll, 
John T. Denvir, Edward J. Glackin, Al. F. Gorman, 
Daniel Herlihy, Edward J. Hughes, Walter I. Manny, 
Charles R. McNay, John M. Powell, R. M. Shaw, P. J. 
Sullivan. 

House Committee on Education.—Norman G. Flagg, 
Chairman, Frederick A. Brewer, Harry Wilson, Lincoln 
Bancroft, F. E. Abbey, A. F. Volz, R. G. Soderstrom, 
K. C. Ronalds, Theo. K. Long, J. R. Drake, F. J. Ryan, 
Ben. L. Smith, John W. Thomason, Robert E. Wilson, 
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Wm. R. McCabe, Thomas Curran, W. H. H. Miller, J. M. 
Pace, James A. Steven, Rollo R. Robbins, W. B. Phillips, 
A. H. Roberts, M. F. Hennebry, F. J. Seif, Truman A. 
Snell, J. T. Prendergast, Michael L. Igoe. 

Senate Committee on Appropriations—Edward C. 
Curtis, Chairman, John A. Atwood, Henry W. Austin, 
Richard J. Barr, Clarence F. Buck, Albert C. Clark, W. 
H. Cornwell, Henry M. Dunlap, Samuel A. Ettleson, F. 
M. Hewitt, W. S. Jewell, S. E. Lantz, Frederick B. Roos, 
Rodney B. Swift, John A. Wheeler, W. H. Wright, S. D. 
Canaday, John T. Denvir, Al. F. Gorman, Edward J. 
Hughes, Wm. G. McCullough, R. M. Shaw, Frank B. 
Wendling, Martin B. Bailey, J. G. Bardill, F. P. Brady, 
M. R. Carlson, Adam C. Cliffe, John Dailey, T. G. Essing- 
ton, John R. Hamilton, Morton D. Hull, Harold C. Kes- 
singer, S. B. Miller, Frank P. Sadler, John D. Turn- 
baugh, Charles L. Wood, John J. Boehm, Patrick J. Car- 
roll, Edward J. Glackin, Daniel Herlihy, Walter I. Man- 
ny, Charles R. MeNay, P. J. Sullivan. 

House Committee on Appropriations—Edward J. 
Smejkal, Chairman, Isreal Dudgeon, Norman G. Flagg, 
Charles Curren, J. M. Pace, R. R. Meents, Carl Mueller, 
Chas, A. Gregory, J. W. Rentehler, A. L. Stanfield, Har- 
ry Wilson, E. W. Green, Homer J. Tice, J. L. Meyers, 
Lee O’Neill Browne, J. M. Etherton, Thomas N. Gorman, 
M. F. Hennebry, Joseph Placek, H. A. Shephard, B. M. 
Mitchell, John P. Devine, Thomas Curran, Randolph 
Boyd, C. A. Young, O. C. Sonnemann, Wm. R. McCabe, 
C. L. MeMackin, Frank E. Abbey, William Rowe, Owen 
B. West, Jacob Frisch, Chas L. Fieldstack, E. O. Ko- 
walski, Wm. H. Bentley, James M. Donlon, Michael 
Fahy, John Griffin, F. M. Morrasy, Arthur Roe, Robert 
E. Wilson, J. T. Prendergast, Michael L. Igoe. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Charleston, Illinois, Feb. 15, 1919. 
Report of DeWitt Elwood, Treasurer of the Eastern 
Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association 


RECEIPTS 


Oct. 25, 1917, Received from C. L. Brewer, for- 

ee nO CE Ee 2 PETE $ 979.59 
Jan. 5, 1918, Received from Chas. McIntosh, sec- 

retary, I. S. T. A., one-half of membership 

fees collected at the Springfield meeting.. 28.50 
May 15, 1918, Interest on $900 Liberty Bonds, 





ff rrr ae tee 18.00 
Nov. 15, 1918, Interest on $900 Liberty Bonds, 
POSED Doo hédaasehaie oness +qe¥eues 19.08 
Feb. 14, 1919, From membership fees— 
Advance enrollments .......... $317.00 
Enrollment at meeting ......... 722.00 
1039.00 
From ticket sales for special admissions. . . 1.00 
ee MD fo nbn ceaansdeencua en $2085.17 
EXPENDITURES 


Oct. 25, 1917, Second Liberty Loan Bonds, 
bought in accordance with the order of the 


IN 6-5) 0c5 chk Seadé choad Me usened $ 900.00 
Feb. 14, 1919, For surety bond of treasurer for 

Se SE. x ao pa gdilieces buawh enh is tases 10.00 
Bills of executive committee, local commit- 

i ns «3. ¢ see eauesss cb tek 50.30 

Bills for talent—cost of program......... 268.96 

EE iste o's c.a.0 ed hive Gad an kcanabawe 107.00 


One-half of membership fees, to Treasurer 
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Balance on hand........... 


Total... 





Enrollment by Counties at the postponed 1918 meet- 
ing of the Eastern Division of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association, held at Charleston on Friday, February 


14, 1919: 
Counties 


GL on. anne ccton vee Oabaceae 
ea a ae Ves uel news 
EE ee ie eae eee ha bibaes 
ES od ech dies de Cba nee wake ode 
Cumberland... ... tan dekh nas toate 


N. E, A. RESOLUTIONS 


The resolutions adopted by the N. E, A. 
Department of Superintendence at Chicago 
in February express the attitude of the na- 
tion’s leading educators toward the nation’s 
present problems; therefore they are cer- 
tainly of interest to all our readers. 

The resolutions in full are as follows: 

1. The American public schools have met 
the test of the war. The entrance of Aiier- 
ica into the war on the side of right and 
humanity was due primarily to the fact that 
the schools had kept alive in the hearts of 
her youth the ideals of liberty and freedom. 
The schools nourished the spirit of democ- 
racy, and produced a soldier whose initiative, 
resourcefulness, courage, and morale were 
the marvel of the world, who with only a 
few months’ training demonstrated his supe- 
riority to the picked soldiers of Prussian 
autocracy, trained from youth for war. 

While we recognize the defects of our 
educational system with its glaring inequali- 
ties of opportunity, we take justifiable pride 
in the war service record of the American 
schools. In the crisis of war the schools 
were a mighty agency for victory. Every 
classroom was profoundly touched by the 
war. Patriotic instruction in the schools was 
a most powerful instrument in bringing the 
people to a full realization of their world 
responsibilities, and it was especially potent 
in guaranteeing the loyalty of millions of 
our immigrant population. 

In the light of a century of achievement 
in fostering American ideals and in view 
of the devoted service of the American class- 
room teachers and pupils during the war, 
we pledge the continued devotion of the pub- 
lie schools to true Americanism and world 
democracy. 


2. Affirming that the recent world war was 
a war to end war, and that the formation of 
a league of nations will preserve the peace 
of the world, and perpetuate the ideals for 
which America entered the war, and believ- 
ing that the league of nations is a logical 
extension of the spirit of our American in- 
stitutions to include the civilized nations in 
a world democracy, we, the members of the 
department of superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association, do hereby go 
on record as favoring a league of nations 
to enforce peace, and that we do hereby 
pledge ourselves to use our influence to se- 
eure its adoption by our own country, the 
United States of America. 

That the secretary of the association is 
hereby instructed to send by telegraph copies 
of this resolution to the President of the 
United States, Hon. Woodrow Wilson, ex- 
President William Howard Taft, the Presi- 
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dent of the. United States Senate, and the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

3. Since education is the principal means 
by which a responsible world democracy can 
be evolved and a league of nations main- 
tained, be it resolved that the department 
of superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association strongly indorses and glad- 
ly accepts the resolutions adopted by the 
National Council of the League of Nations 
now in session in Paris and sent to it at 
Chicago by cable. This department urges 
the creation of an international commission 
on education that shall be an active organ 
in a league of free nations, whose duties 
should be to provide for a world eduéation 
in the elements of democratic citizenship, 
and the extension of the privilege of educa- 
tion to all people and to all classes. 


4. Declaring that education in a democ- 
racy is the most important function of the 
Government, that it is a national, state, and 
local responsibility, and that each should 
contribute to its support, we urge, therefore, 
the passage by Congress of the Smith- 
Towner education bill. In order that educa- 
tion may be given proper recognition by the 
National Government we ask for the imme- 
diate creation of a department of education 


with a secretary, who shall be a member of © 


the President’s Cabinet. 


5. Insisting that our democracy shall be 
kept safe for the world, we demand reso- 
lute, sustained measures that shall eradicate 
illiteracy from all sections of the country. 
The complete Americanization of all native 
and foreign born residents is the paramount 
duty of the hour. The leadership of this 
should be assumed by the public schools. 

6. In view of the fact that 30 per cent of 
those examined for military or naval service 
in the late war were found to be physically 
unfit, we call for Federal, State, and local 
programs which will provide adequate phys- 
ical training for all the youths of the Nation. 

7. Noting that but a proportion of the 
teaching force of the country contributes to 
the maintenance of the National Education 
Association, we recommend that profession- 
ally minded teachers shall become active 
members of that body. We heartily indorse 
the campaign now under way to secure vol- 
untary contributions in aid of the program 
of the association, and the extension of a 
Nation-wide publicity and support for the 
creation for a department of education. 

8. Recognizing that more than half of the 
children of the United States are under the 
instruction of teachers inadequately trained, 
and but temporarily in the profession, we 
believe that a minimum of two years of pro- 
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fessional training, following a four years’ 
course in an accredited high school, should 
be adopted as a standard to insure that we 
have better teachers for American schools. 
To attain this end we recommend that this 
department urges throughout the Nation 
that the minimum salary of ‘any teacher of 
any grade be not less than $1,000. 

9. In order to discover the practice and 
determine standards for a just apportion- 
ment to the several departments of the 
schools of the funds collected by boards of 
education for their current expenses, we rec- 
ommend that a committee of superintend- 
ents be appointed by the president of this 
department to make a study of this question 
and report at the next meeting of the body. 

10. As essential to character formation, 
to the welfare of the American people, and 
to the promotion of a national habit, we 
urge that the present national program of 
thrift instruction, and the sale of thrift and 
war-savings stamps become a permanent part 
of the public school procedure. 

We recommend that a committee of the 
National Education Association be named 
to cooperate with the Savings Division of 
the Treasury Department in pushing a 
campaign in all State school systems. 

11. We tender our highest appreciation 
to the United States Government for its ef- 
forts to coordinate our service activities 
through the publication of the National 
School Service. We request that this in- 
valuable periodical be made a permanent 
organ of a department of education, with 
such a broad independent policy as will en- 
able it to continue to speak the message of 
all departments at Washington to the public 
schools of the land. 

12. We condemn the wholesale and in- 
discriminate closing by the State and local 
boards of health of schools which have ade- 
quate medical inspection and supervision 
during the epidemics of contagious and in- 
fectious diseases, and suggest the isolation 
and quarantine of stricken persons. 

13. We recommend the Junior Red Cross 
for its announced purpose of interesting the 
pupils of America in the relief of the needy 
children of Europe. The program of the 
Boys’ Working Reserve merits support under 
special educational safeguards. 

14. We express our hearty thanks to our 
hosts in Chicago for their gracious hospital- 
ity. We desire also to voice the sense of 
deep loss that has come to the educational 
world since the last meeting of this depart- 
ment in the death of John D. Shoop, la- 
mented leader of the schools of this city, and 
the former honored president of this body. 

15. We desire to congratulate the pro- 
gram committee of the department for the 
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virility, Vision, and inspiration of the dis- looking program, and as a department we of superintendence indorses the measure 
eussion presented during the sessions of this tender our sincere thanks for firmness, now before Congress to appropriate $100,- 


week. e commend warmly our executive, tact, and skill as presiding officer. 
Special resolution: That the department soldiers, sailors, and marines. 


Superintendent E. C. Hartwell, for his part 
in the preparation of the admirable forward- 


ILLINOIS PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 


D. F. Nicxois, Manager, 
Lincoln, Illinois 


ForREWORD 


In times of peace, the rural and graded schools usu- 
ally replenish their library funds by holding box socials, 
suppers, entertainments, ete. During the period of the 
war, it was a universal custom—and rightly so—to turn 
such revenues over to the Red Cross and other auxiliaries 
which rendered such valuable services in helping to win 
the war. As a consequence, the Reading Circle Books 
were paid for in most cases from the public school funds. 
The widespread epidemic of influenza also curtailed the 
sale of the Circle books. Notwithstanding these handi- 
caps, however, the sales for the year totaled 21,253 books. 
This goes to show that the Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle 
has become an established integral part of the public 
school system of our State. Its service in developing 
the ‘‘reading habit,’’ in creating a desire for good litera- 
ture, in providing a graded series of books that have 
been carefully selected by a competent board of super- 
intendents, in furnishing books at less cost than they 
ean be obtained in the open market, and as a re-inforce- 
ment to school work in general, is well understood by 
teachers throughout the State. The Manager takes this 
means of thanking one and all—teachers, superintend- 
ents, school boards and patrons—for their hearty co- 
operation during the past year. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANAGER OF THE ILLINOIS PUPILS’ 
READING CIRCLE FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 31, 1918. 
To the Board of Directors: 
I herewith submit the following report of moneys re- 
ceived and disbursed by my predecessor and me during 
the year: 


RECEIPTS 
Dr. 
1918 
eS, YU UL OR ore $ 1,115.10 
me ee ee ey ee ee 13,663.11 
Ws as cea ndess cavbeas + ontessal tune $14,778.21 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Cr. 
1918 
Dec. 26. By paid publishers and other bills.......... $13,283.88 
Dec. 26. By balance on hand.....:.........seeseee0. 1,494.33 
OEE. » sven goed bsa0qnscubaecssoutnae $14,778.21 


Nore: The members of the Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle 
Board receive no compensation. Their actual expenses in attend- 
ing the semi-annual meetings are allowed. The Manager’s salary 
is paid out of the balance on hand at the end of the year. 


NUMBER OF BOOKS SOLD 
BY COUNTIES 
FROM JAN, 1, 1918 TO JAN. 1, 1919. 


BIEN 0. 6 ca cocinoseves 159 EAGT « cccensvser-ses 1911 
Alemander . ......ceces 517 Se ae 409 
Ss tne deny an eevee 94 Macoupin. ....... nee ee 
RN aan «ks hal 36 .. ss kbeke cues 216 
EE Anant «6 on ohio 0 i 7. . « cinglne vies.gt 116 
EE ite « wun 4 intae eek, 221 EE «Sop Wb de «a ne't 210 
EE OP 2 65 atik oh sige 6 NE 5 Fen cote we ode 368 
hae u's ik sheep aidal 149 aS A pear 27 
BN . itee 44 whine one 13 McDonough. ......... 119 
Champaign. .......... 315 MOOMEEIIEY. 06-00 sect cece 46 


000,000 to provide work and homes for 





Seer es 192 ee re re 284 
SE 3 2c 50s Fay in be aie ONE 5 wis:ss teeta tors 39 
Sa pe es 26 0 Nay 55 
EP ERS Pee 12 a COR 97 

iveow des geenact 261 Montgomery .......... 228 
Es - 158 ee oe 59 
Crawford . ........... 75 re 215 
Cumberland . ......... 152 Mae wb. ite 406 ae deere 38 
a era 462 UE 6 cinco sindnetine 148 
a ., CET ae Ss 151 PY 2 casssenedtoup’ 2 
MOE 9 005350505508? 463 Re et Fe 127 
SN 5 ob uwa'g.hie oteich 293 . Fee 114 
te 6 os ino een oh ae 173 NE nase’ earevaven 28 
ge OE 61 UNE 5 kok vcacesevue 162 
Effingham. ........... eee Peers 56 
Sn 11 Randolph . .......... 64 
i. FR SReeresr 143 | ere 14 
_. .. . SARE 71 Rock Island .......... 35 
eS ee ar 126 SN ss CSc dake se eae 74 
ce RE eee 5 Sangamon. ........... 482 
a, ee ee 12 ee Ae 222 
 . SST aaa 640 OUED chek sies iciindcses 0 
Hamilton . ........... 4 ST aiass ase tpk ba 175 
ee ee 509 WN 6 2s edn cdi dod 164 
a Pee ee eee 0 DEG 5 Seiten acecas 318 
Henderson . .......... 132 Stephenson . .......... 382 
EE RS ae 324 ES 499 
NE 5 Sibscd 55% i ee 374 WE 513 9003 2sws Sheet 113 
GE bs Nadi ccescics 112 WEED 5% vcaseot ees 1,320 
RR nates, 275 MED g. 6-60 cB ota~ tare 37 
SO ee ee en 123 . rae ee 45 
PO SRE en ee 33 Washington . ......... 92 
JoDaviess . ........... 138 REPS eC: 16 
"a, EE PE 157 SE ee 125 
DE tantde «skseces wl 429 Whiteside . ........... 548 
Moamaes . ..< 5. es cces 27 eR ae 108 
PR ee 108 Williamson . .......... 169 
_._. ET ee ee 328 Winnebago. .......... 43 
BR aes Fe vemdes os 235 _.. ae 334 
ee ee 663 Other States .......... 696 
ee 200 Other Countries ....... 53 

ep ideakese oe 138 
eee 112 ,, Aer er 21,253 


Respectfully submitted, 
D. F, NICKOLS, 
Secretary-Manager. 


Rew Books 


And news remarks concerning them. 











Lewis CARROLL: Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 
Edited by Clifton Johnson. Illustrations by John 
Tenniel. 1918, New York, American Book Co. Cloth, 
160 pages. Price, 60 cents. 

Life has changed for me in the last few weeks. A 
month and a half ago I was marching up and down the 
more or less wet roads of France with two hundred and 
fifty young American infantrymen who were wondering 
what order I’d give next. Now I’m back amid the fertile 
plains of Illinois and I find myself becoming a martyr to 
the cause of true science. 

My son, who wag just able to toddle when I went to 
France is now a young man of over two and a half 
years. He seems to be an intelligent youth and for the 
most part he seems to be of good habits. He has, how- 
ever, developed the rather reprehensible habit of biting 
his fingernails. The charming young lady who shows a 
positive genius in making both son and husband behave 
without any apparent effort, decided to check this finger 
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biting by the simple expedient of dipping the young 
man’s fingers and thumbs in a solution of quinine. 

Then comes the part of the story where I figure. 
Madame was not entirely sure as to how long the bitter 
concoction would last on our son’s fingers without re- 
newal. Undoubtedly the remedy would be efficacious as 
long as the quinine stuck to the chubby fingers, but there 
seemed to be some doubt as to how long one application 
would stick. So I was detailed to conduct a series of 
tests on my own fingers. I can assure you that, after the 
first taste, any lingering desires I ever had to bite my 
fingers were forever dispelled. Picture to yourself, then, 
my feelings when at intervals of fifteen or twenty min- 
utes I was required to go into another room and surrep- 
titiously lick my fingers. You realize the extent of my 
dilemma,—if the mixture still held I was in for another 
bitter reminder of all the Pizarresque tales I’d ever read 
of Peru and Ineas and malarious conquistadores and 
suffering peons and all the other thoughts brought up 
by a taste of the bark that comes from that far country 
in the Andes; on the other hand, if licking my fingers 
eaused no such reaction, I was of course in for another 
dipping with all the added torture that comes from cer- 
tain knowledge of the future. I certainly hope that my 
son does not take too long in deciding to let his finger- 
nails alone. At present I am happy to report optimisti- 
eally regarding the experiment. 

Although, of course, I have no way of knowing that 
Alice’s parents used the same corrective measures ex- 
perienced by my son, it is evident to one who reads the 
account of her adventures in Wonderland that measures 
just as firm were used and that Alice was carefully 
reared. Also it is evident (and this is important to you 
school people) that corrective measures, beneficial though 
they be in the long run, produce impressions in the grow- 
ing mind at the time that would be startling to their 
seniors, impressions which, if known, would shake the 
mature complacency in duty well performed. 

The inevitable ‘‘Do’’ and ‘‘Don’t’’ that assail child- 
hood on every hand certainly must be puzzling at first. 
The incomprehensible boisterousness of older playmates 
helped to add a sort of creole sauce to the mixed up 
dreams of the tired little English girl. Taking it all in 
all, I don’t wonder that the gruff Duchess, the blood- 
thirsty Queen, the March Hare, the Hatter, the Cater- 
pillar, the Mock Turtle and the others caused her so much 
perturbation. I myself, after the comparative calm of 
life in the American Expeditionary Force in France, 
find myself puzzling over the morning papers with their 
tales of Bolsheviki, of violent remarks pro-ing and con- 
ning the League of Nations, of keeping and letting go 
of the railroads, of striking,—and all the other incidents 
of a well-ordered American life. So who am I to judge 
poor little Alice? She handled those strange creatures 
better than I could, I’m sure. No more than she can I 
answer the Hatter’s famous riddle, ‘‘Why is a raven 
like a writing desk?’’ 

Children have the advantage over us, therefore, when 
it comes to reading Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 
Her adventures are the real thing to them, a matter-of- 
fact recital that any child can understand. To children 
the tale of Alice’s adventures do not seem excruciatingly 
funny (as they do to me) or merely thoroughly pre- 
posterous (as they do to others that I know). The book 
has been, and probably always will be, one of the best 
supplementary readers ever written for children. Clifton 
Johnson’s edition of the book is excellent and I was glad 
to see that he kept John Tenniel’s famous illustrations 
instead of trying to find some pene aay young cub to 
make new ones. 
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But there’s more to the book than that. I’m prone 
to make myself unpopular with publishers by suggesting 
other uses for their books than the one that was intended. 
Did anyone ever propose to put Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland in a teachers’ reading circle list? No? I 
ask in a tone of mild surprise. 


Every once in a while (usually its a long while) 
somebody like Robert Louis Stevenson or Eugene Field 
or Lewis Carroll is able to remember how things seem 
to a small child. Of course Alice’s adventures are sup- 
posed to have happened during a dream; but, believe 
you me, Grady, Alice unconsciously betrayed the manner 
in which she had been reared. Don’t misunderstand 
me, Alice was a perfect little lady (her training certainly 
showed bright and clear) but just the same there were 
many impressions made on her small mind that her par- 
ents and instructors little. realized. 


You school people should be able to pounce joyfully 
on all these little unconscious betrayals that occur 
through the book and use them as flashlights with which 
to ‘avoid the puddles and pitfalls of your own work. 
What kind of a school are you teaching anyway ? 


.-‘*Ah! Then yours wasn’t a really good school,’’ said the 
Mock Turtle in a tone of great relief. ‘‘Now at ours they had 
at the end of the bill, ‘French, music and washing—extra.’ ’’ 

**You couldn’t have wanted it much,’’ said Alice, ‘‘living at 
the bottom of the sea.’’ 

**T eouldn’t afford to learn it,’’ said the Mock Turtle with a 
sigh. ‘‘I only took the regular course.’’ 

‘*What was that?’’ inquired Alice. 

‘*Reeling and Writhing, of course, to begin with,’’ the Mock 
Turtle replied, ‘‘and then the different branches of Arithmetic— 
Ambition, Distraction, Mystification and Derision.’’ 


MiLEs GLORIOSUS. 





The University of Minnesota 


SUMMER SESSION, 1919 
June 23 - August 1 


The Summer Session of the University of Minne- 
sota will be maintained as usual. 


Colleges offering instruction: Agriculture, Chemistry, Den- 
tistry, Education, Engineering, Graduate School, Law, Medicine, 
Science, Literature and the Arts. 

Numerous undergraduate and graduate courses leading 
to bachelor’s and advanced degrees: 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


‘ (i) ae ag og side Aap = school teaching emphasized. 
pecial courses for principals, superintendents, supervisors, and 
normal school and college teachers of education. 


(2) Training of teachers in Trades and Industries. Courses 
in Trade Mathematics, Applied Science, Trade Drawing, Voca- 
tional Psychology, Industrial History, and Organization and 
Supervision of Vocational Education. 


(3) Social Service Plattsburg. 
service work. 


(4) Special lectures on reconstruction. 
(5) Symposium on Americanization. 


Faculty of specialists drawn from the University of Minne- 
sota and other leading universities. 


Unexcelled summer climate. Many beautiful lakes near by. 
Many features of special interest in the Twin Cities. 
Women students may engage rooms in Sanford Hall by 
making application before May Ist. 
For bulletin containing detailed information, address 


THE REGISTRAR 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





Special attention to social 
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THE CARTER FROM CANTERBURY 


With Gossip From Educational Pilgrims | 





‘¢Whan that Aprille with his showres 
sote,’’ (by the way, it was easy to be a 
spring poet in Chaucer’s time, when one 
could write verse in which ‘‘sweet’’ 
rhymes with ‘‘root.’’) The Carter drove his 
creaking van along the highway, stopping 
ever and annon to pass the time of day 
with pilgrims who were wending their way 
toward the great shrine of Perfect Educa- 
tion. Often he’d turn into some inviting 
hedge-bordered lane and make little side 
journeys where devotees kept alight small- 
er lamps of learning. The Carter was a 
sort of lay brother but he had done much 
of what might be called free-hand teaching 
when he served as a soldier in the marches 
of Lorraine and Burgundy and in old Tour- 
aine; so he felt a lively interest and sym- 
pathy and a deep respect for those earnest 
women and men who devoted their lives 
to the teaching art. He was filled with a 
healthy curiosity concerning everything 
that concerned the pilgrims’ betterment 
and he sought to find means that would 
help to overcome any utifortunate condi- 
tions that might hamper the efforts of the 
pilgrims. ; 

One way to help was to let as many pil- 
grims as possible know what other pilgrims 
were doing, whether good or bad, in devis- 
ing new ways of trimming old lamps of 
learning or of trading old lamps for new. 
(The latter experiment he knew had been 
disastrous for that lad, Aladdin, in far 
Cathay,—but still it might be beneficial 
for others.) So the Carter sorted and sift- 
ed the gossip he heard and loaded his van 
carefully. 

At last the waggon was filled to the end 
gate and so the Carter, shouted lustily at 
his horse and rode into town at a gallop 
where Master Printer stood with imk- 
grimed fingers ready to wind up his press. 


CANTERBURY WAS IN CARBONDALE 
LAST MONTH 


The Southern Division held a successful 
meeting in Carbondale last month, begin- 
ning on March 27th. More details concern- 
ing the meeting will be found in another 
column. 


AND MOVES TO NORMAL THIS 
MONTH 


The thirty-fifth annual session of the 
Central Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Asociation meets in Normal on 
Friday and Saturday, April 11 and 12. 
Among the speakers for the two days are 
Dean O. L. Manchester of I. 8. N. U., Pres- 
ident William B. Owen of the Chicago Nor- 
mal College, Professor James Hosic of the 
University of Chicago, Superintendent 
John W. Withers of St. Louis, Dr. Lotus 
D. Coffman of the University of Minnesota, 
Dr. B. R. Buckingham of the University of 
Illinois, Superintendents J, O. Engleman of 
Decatur and J. K. Stableton of Blooming- 
ton, Professor R. E, Hieronymus of the 
University of Illinois, Principal T. M. 
Deam of Decatur High School, Professor 
F. W. Westhoff and Miss Gertrude Baker 
of I. 8. N. U., and Professor John A. Scott 
of Northwéstern University. 

The officers for this session are: 

W. N. Brown, President, Peoria. 


W. W. McCulloch, First Vice-President, 
Pontiac. 

Alice J. Mead, Second Vice-President, 
Decatur. 

Carrie P. Zolman, Secretary, Blooming- 
ton. 

H. B. Beecher, Treasurer, Peoria. 

Roy Moore, Railroad Secretary, Eureka. 

E. A. Turner, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Normal. 

H. A. Perrin, Jacksonville and E. H. 
Lukenbill, Lincoln, members of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The attendance is expected to be very 
large, over five hundred teachers making 
arrangements to come from Peoria alone. 
If other cities and towns send delegations 
in like proportions the meeting should be 
one of the most successful of recent years. 


691 VENETIANS CONTRIBUTED 
$10,213.38 


The youthful gondoliers and gondolier- 
esses of Venice (Illinois) made a remark- 
able record last September to January, in 
promoting the sale of Thrift Stamps and 
Red Cross memberships and in rounding up 
contributions to the United Charities, and 
in selling Liberty Bonds. A total of 691 
contributors for all purposes subscribed a 
total of ten thousand two hundred thirteen 
dollars and thirty-eight cents. 


GOOD TIDINGS FOR SPRING BRIDES 


Of course I don’t know just how many 
brides we’ll have in the Association this 
next June but, judging from past perform- 
ances, there will be a number who'will try 
out that much discussed theory that ‘‘ wom- 
an’s place is in the home.’’ For the bene- 
fit of such we announce with pleasure that 
muslins and woolens are due for a drup in 
price. That should help increase stock in 
the good old ‘‘hope chest.’’ But, on the 
other hand, don’t try to ‘‘hightone’’ the 
other girls by buying hats that cost more 
than fifteen dollars or stockings that cost 
more than two; because, after May Ist, 
the luxury tax is going to be clapped on 
hose and hats and diamond rings. If you 
feel an attack of high-priced buying com- 
ing on, you’d better finish your luxury 
shopping before May Day. 


FREE GOVERNMENT MOTION PIC- 
TURES 


The United States Government spent 
millions of dollars during the war in mak- 
ing motion pictures. They cover every 
achievement that led to victory,—the con- 
struction of emergency cities, ships, docks, 
railroad tracks and bridges, motor trucks, 
telegraph and telephone lines, and the op- 
eration of all these in the greatest Service 
of Supply the world has ever known. They 
show the service and sacrifice of those who 
risked all and of those who were held at 
home. ’ 

The War Department alone has thous- 
ands of reels and hundreds of thousands of 
prints of these pictures and every return- 
ing ship brings more, 

These pictures belong to the people, By 
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means of a projection machine they may 


be brought to every school, college, univer- 
sity, even to every cross-road school house 
and shown free to the people. 

If you have a motion picture machine 
in your school,—or if there is such a ma- 
chine in your vicinity that can be used to 
show pictures for educational purposes, 
write to F. W. Reynolds, Visual Instruc- 
tion Section, Division of Educational Ex- 
tension, Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


SHIPS TO BE NAMED ‘‘ROCK IS- 
LAND’’ AND ‘‘MOLINE’”’ 


The cities of Reck Island and Moline 
will be honored by having their names 
carried by two of the vessels of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, having won this 
honor as a result of securing the greatest 
percentage of subscribers to the Fourth 
Liberty Loan. 


TREES TO HONOR THOSE WHO DIED 
IN W 


Secretary David F. Houston of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has sent a letter 
to the governors of the states advocating 
that the observance of Arbor Day include 
the planting of trees dedicated to those 
whose lives have been sacrificed in the 
great struggle to preserve American rights 
and the civilization of the world. 


HARD LUCK FOR LINCOLN 
TEACHERS 


Reports from Lincoln indicate that the 
board of education has tentatively decided 
to deduct the pay of Lincoln teachers who 
have been absent because of sickness or 
other causes since the beginning of the 
school year. The Lincoln Cowrter-Herald 
steps up to the firing line at this point with 
an editorial entitled ‘‘ Penalty for Looking 
Down Throats,’’ showing that, while the 
average citizen was being advised to stay 
away from crowds and avoid persons with 
sneezes and coughs, the poorly paid teachers 
were, as part of their duty, daily looking 
down throats in inspections for influenza, 
colds, ete. A conscientious person hardly 
expects praise or increased pay for doing a 
plain duty; but it is indeed hard luck when 
one is docked for doing duty. That is tough. 
But, you can’t tell a thing about it. The 
board of education may change its collective 
mind, 


NEW SYSTEM OF GRADING PUPILS 
IN SPRINGFIELD 


Classification by accomplishments is the 
new way of dividing pupils, if the present 
experiment now being conducted in Spring- 
field is successful. Principal John L. Scott 
of the central junior high schoo] has made 
four divisions of the eighth grade pupils. 
Those showing the greatest aptitude for 
work are placed in the first class, while the 
slowest workers go into the fourth class, with 
the rest of the class balanced in the two 
intermediate classes. The first-class pupils 
need three less study periods a week than 
the fourth class pupils. Those extra study 
hours are devoted to general cultural activ- 
ities tending to broaden the scope of the 
students’ knowledge and interests. Some- 
times the extra hours are used for trips to 
public institutions and manufacturing 
plants. Every first-class student has an op- 
portunity to specialize in some subject he 
or she prefers. tendent I. M. Allen 
believes that the scheme is working well. 
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University of Illinois 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 24th- August 16th, 1919 
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VALPARAISO 
The University [22 97301.“ ._— > 
every person cquertam 
ity of obtaining @ thorough, practical education a #2 his 
reach. That such an Institution necessity may be by the fact 
coch year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than 
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June 8. 1919,and will tin summer term wi 
teclve WeUkn, i i tom the University is offered the same 
the University will an ex- as during the other terms of the 
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47th Year Will Open September 16, 1919 





The UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS invites you to be in 
attendance at its annual SUMMER SESSION to be held at 
the University June 24th to August 16th. 


Over 200 Courses 


offered in Agriculture, Art and Design, Athletics and Coaching, 
Botany, Chemistry, Economics, Education, lish (Literature, 
Rhetoric, Public Speaking) Entomology, French, General Engi- 
—. Seees German, History, Home Economics, Indus- 
trial ucation, Latin, Library Science, Manual Training 
(Woodworking, Machine Shop) Mathematics, Mechanics, Music, 
Philosophy, Physical Education for Men and Women, Physics, 
Psychology, Political Science, Public Health and Sanitation, 
Sociology, Spanish, Zoology. 


Courses for Teachers, Principals 


and Superintendents 


in principles and methods of teaching, administration and 
supervision, educational psychology, mental tests, units, scales 
and standards, principles of curriculum making, secondary edu- 
cation, history of education and teacher’s courses in the aca- 
demic subjects. 


Additional information will be gladly furnished at any time 
by the Director of the Session. Address: 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
DIRECTOR of SUMMER SESSION, URBANA, ILLINOIS 




















| Sparks Business College 


Shelbyville, Illinois 


is Recommended by 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PEOPLE for the 
thoroughness of work done—it is 
educational. 


BUSINESS PEOPLE: They know by 
experience that the graduate does 
high grade work—it is practical. 


FORMER STUDENTS: Their supe- 
rior training gets for them the best 
positions—they “Make Good.” 


School in session the year round. 


Our Catalog tells a “Success Story.” 
Write for it. 
Address 


H. D. SPARKS, A. M., President 
Shelbyville, Illinois 
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THE BENEFIT OF THE PRIVATE 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY TO THE 
DISCRIMINATING EMPLOYER 


An Address Delivered at Chicago, February 
25, 1919, by John Wayne Richards, Head 
Master Lake Forest Academy, Lake 
Forest, Illinois 


The first private teachers’ agency was 
established seventy-two years ago in Boston, 
Massachusetts, by Samuel Whitcomb, Jr. 
From that beginning has grown up the great 
system of Teachers’ agencies which now 
covers our Country. The Teachers’ Agency 
has become quite an important factor in the 
educational world. 

During the past few years I have em- 
ployed quite a number of men— some 
through appointment bureaus of colleges— 
some through knowledge conveyed by friends 
and acquaintances and some—the largest 
number—through the teachers’ agency. I 
have had good, bad and indifferent men. I 
have checked up on the matter and find that 
I have engaged thirty-two men in the past 
six years. Of these twenty were secured 
through agency help and twelve outside 
agencies. Of the twenty secured through 
agencies, fifteen were what might be termed 
satisfactory men and five unsatisfactory— 
that is 75 per cent made good. Of the 
twelve secured otherwise six were satisfac- 
tory and six not so—that is, 50 per cent 
made good. There you have the comparison 
in one school. It should be interesting to 
hear a summary of results made up from 
a considerable number of schools. 

There should be & clearing house for the 
distribution of teachers and the agencies 
certainly serve that purpose in a large de- 
gree. The field open through personal effort 
on the part of teachers or employers is much 
smaller and the quality of teacher, as a rule, 
is lower since the teacher who is not succeed- 
ing in one position is more likely to try to 
secure another place through personal can- 
vass and perhaps local influence and ‘‘pull’’ 
than to submit his record to the fair and 
unbiased methods of the reputable agency. 

The reputable agency is unbiased regard- 
ing its candidates. They have no special 
candidates to support for this or that posi- 
tion for reason of political preference, social 
position or family ties. They play no relig- 
ious favorites. They are interested in fur- 
nishing the employer with the best candi- 
dates on their lists commensurate with the 
kind of position and salary offered. Service 
is and should be their watchword and they 
are specialists in rendering it. If for no 
other reason, it is good business for selfish 
ends, for a permanent agency to provide 
good teachers. 

The discriminating employer comes from 
schools of the better class; those which have 
a high standing. Such schools have a per- 
sonality. There are certain ideals, certain 
aims and certain traditions that attach 
themselves to these institutions. They be- 
come recognized as standing for these or 





TEACHERS—GET U. 8. 
GOVERNMENT JOBS 


All teachers, both men and women, 
should try the Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the entire 
country. Reconstruction work necessitates 
thousands appointments. The positions pay 
from $1100 to $1500; have short hours, an- 
nual vacations, and are permanent. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. D-224, 
Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive 
book, showing the positions open and giv- 
ing many sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of charge. 


THE ILLINOIS TFEACHER 


Are You Satisfied To Be Just a Teacher ? 
Woald you proer to ba Spaciait i the Profession you have 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


d to give teach attending the Sum: 
the opportunity of associate study with the best Specialists 
in the cou . We cannot 
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TEACHERS 


Enjoy clear heads and cool climate 
while you attend Summer School at 


Colorado State Teachers’ 
College 
Greeley 


Largest and strongest Summer School 
between Chicago and Pacific Coast. 

Well chosen faculty of more than 100 
people. Lecturers of National reputa- 
tion, Beautiful Campus, spacious build- 
ings, great library of 50,000 volumes. 
_ Varied Courses; more than 200 sub- 
jects to choose from. Prepares for 

rofession of teaching, Kindergarten to 

igh School, courses leading to life 
certificates, and degrees. 

Credits given for satisfactory work 
done in other schools. Credits earned 
here are recognized in other first-class 


colleges. 

Delightful week-end trips to the 
College camp under College supervi- 
sion to ay Mountain National 
Park, at actual cost. Well equipped 
dark room: for use of kodaks. Vine 
College Cafeteria, all expenses reason- 
able. Above all, “we deliver the 
goods”’ in education. 


The Summer Quarter, 1919 
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Northwestern University 


School — 


Opens June 30 
BEACTIFOL campus on wooded 
shores of Lake Michigan. New 
dormitories, gymnasium, libraries, ten- 
nis courts and bathing beach available. 


College of Liberal Arts—Courses 
leading to the B.S., B.A., and M.A. de- 
grees. Summer Térm equivalent to 
other terms. Courses in Sciences, Lan- 
guages, History, English, Psycho 
and Education. Special provision for 
teachers and men back from war. 
School of Music—Peter C. Lutkin, Dean 
—Courses in Public School Music and 
Piano Normal Methods with demonstra- 
tion classes; expert private instructions 
in Piano, Voice, an, Violoncello; 
class instruction in Harmony, Analysis, 
Ear-training, Solfeeggio. 

School of Oratory and Physical Edu- 
cation—Ralph B. Dennis, Director— 
Courses in Playground Methods, Edu- 
cational Gymnastics, Folk Dancing, 
Public Speaking, School Dramatics, 
Story Telling, etc. 


Write for Book of Views and Courses 
THOMAS F. HOLGATE, Pres. ad interim. 
15 University Hall, Evanston, Ill. 














Your Vacation 
Opportunity — 


The Summer Quarter 1919 will 
added inspiration of i 








Literature, Science, Commerce and Administra- 
tion, Law, Medicine, Education, and Divinity. 


SUMMER QUARTER 1919 
First Term June 16-July 23 
Second Term July 24 - August 29 
Students may register fer either term or beth 


Fer the complete announcement of courses address 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 














GREAT SHORTAGE WESTERN RURAL TEACHERS 
Write I mmediately for Free Circular 


Rural Department Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


Needed as Never Before 


our general ad elsewhere in this issue 


BOISE, IDAHO 








McCORMACK’S MORALITY 
CODE 


Breathes forth the spirit of Americanism. We have a 
copy for every pupil. 


. 25 cents single copy. 
Price $15.00 per hundred copies. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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for those features especially. These school 
policies must be maintained and this must 
be done largely by the class of instructors 
whom they employ. These teachers must 
have certain special preparation and certain 
personalities to fit into the system and to 
further all the interests of the school without 
friction. The head of the system whether 
he be Superintendent or Principal, has cer- 
tain qualifications that he desires in the 
teachers of his corps. The good agency is 
on the alert to get this information concern- 
ing each school; and also to locate such 
candidates as fit the situation. This feature 
of their work is appreciated by the school 
official and he becomes accustomed to deal- 
ing every year with those agencies that have 
sensed the spirit of his school, and can fur- 
nish such candidates as will be in tune with 
its life and work. 

The school business means just what these 
terms imply. More and more school effici- 
ency is approaching a science, and teaching 
is becoming a profession. The soul of the 
school is the men and women who have 
charge of the actual instruction. The suc- 
cess of the school cannot be greater than the 
suecess achieved by the teaching staff. The 
most important task, therefore, that con- 
fronts a school official is the selection of his 
teaching corps. When he turns to the teach- 
ers’ agencies he wants real help. This can 
only come from a school man; one who has 
been a part of an educational system and 
has mastered the problems of the teacher. 
He must know the subjects taught and their 
scope; he must know the training necessary 
for the proper preparation of the teacher in 
each of these subjects; he must be able to 
judge the personality that will inspire and 
lead. It is necessary, therefore, that teach- 
ers’ agencies have as managers and assist- 
ants, men and women who have had long 
and successful experience as educators. 
When this is more nearly universally true 
the service which reliable agencies render 
will be more highly valuable. 

The plan of having Government agencies 
replace the private agencies does not_prom- 
ise to be beneficial to educational interests. 
The promoters of this plant claim an eco- 
nomic saving can be effected. Even admit- 
ting this claim, that which could be gained, 
is not worth much as compared with what 
will be lost in the efficiency of service as 
performed by private agencies through the 
striving of competitive effort. 






WANTED BY GOVERNMENT— 
TEACHERS 


The tremendous work of war reconstruc- 
tion has opened up hundreds of permanent 
clerical positions at Washington, D. C., to 
women. One department is expected to 
need 4500 by July 1. These include many 
wonderful clerical opportunities for teach- 
ers at $90 to $150 month. 

We advise all readers, who are inter- 
ested, to immediately write to Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. D-225, Rochester, N. Y., for 
full list of U. S. Government positions now 
open to you and for free book describing 
these positions. 





DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
We cordially invite you to call upon us ‘during the 
ing of the tof Superintendence at our 


congress Hlotel eadquarters, Booth No. 76, in the 
Room. Feel ectly free to make use of our 
headquarters as a to meet your friends and to 
have your letters sent. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
Ernest E. Olp, Mer. 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 










Adams-Smith Teachers Agency 
Wy 1228S. Michigen Ave. Chicago 
on As recent city superintendents, 

- we know school employers and 

their reeds. We also have broad 
acquaintance emnong teachers. 
Both will rece‘ ze personal and 
discriminating -ervice. Mers. 
Gerard T. Smith, J. Porter Adams 


Teachers 


Wanted for practically all subjects 

in all sections of the country. Repre- 

sentatives and Cooperating Agencies 

in principal cities. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
General Offices, Evanston, Ill. 

















The Sparks Teachers’ Agency 
Employment Bureau 


Shelbyville, Illinois 


Makes personal recom- 
mendations--Many changes 
are being made this year-- 
We can help you--All Lines 
of Teaching. 











Y. M. C. A. Building 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


28TH YR. 


CHICAGO NEWYORK BALTIMORE 
SremwayHau PlarinonBioc. Munsey Bios. 
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. TO GAIN 


A FINE POSITION! 


Gain the trainingthat 
has enabled 37,000 of 
our graduates to achieve 
splendid positions in the 
business world. Become ™ 
amaster oftheknowledge ‘je 


able you to demand 
salary. Attend 


Gem Ci 





Business College 


Quincy, Illinois 


America’s Greatest Commercial School 


\. Wecan fit youforan 
AS excellent position in 
business, for civil 
service examina- 


. Send for beauti- 

illustrated Year 

. Write now, for 

good positions are 
waiting. 





T-E-A-C-H-E-R-S 
Ask for latest edition of EDUCATORS-BULLETIN which con- 
tains elaborate list of positions to be filled before Sept. 1, 1919. 
EDUCATORS-AGENCY 


A. P. GODDARD, President 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





KANSAS CITY, MO, 
N.Y. Lire Bios. 


CHATTANOOGA. TENN. SPOKANE WASH. 
EXCHANGE BANK BLDG. Tempce Court Conapame OF COnmnne CE 


NO EXTRA CHARGE 


19 South LaSalle St. 












ROL VTLS Ae: 


AL GV ZI LLIZLY 


SOF $.GRANDAVE., ST.LOUIS, MO. 








Write immediately for free circular 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


FOR ENTIRE WEST AND ALASKA 
THE LARGEST AND BEST AGENCY 


BOISE, IDAHO 








We Can Place You in Better Positions. 
enrollment card. 


Pacific Office: Portland, Ore. Frank K. Welles, Mgr. 
THE EDUCATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE OF THE WEST 


TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 


Write 


Sa ae 
NOW for “The Road to Good Positions” and WAC Mat AM Ase Ga) aay 
ACENCY EMPIRE BLDG 
WM. RUFFER, A.M., Manager 


DENvE 
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Teachers’ 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., 
34th Year. Our Booklet “TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” with timely chapters| 
on Peace Salaries, Prospects, Critical Letters of Application, etc., sent FREE. ' 
437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; Peyton Building, Spokane 
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CHICAGO 
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TWO NEW.BOOKS 





Harts School History ofthe United States 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, LL. D. 


Professor of Government, Harvard University 








539 PAGES 


ILLUSTRATED 








inculcate patriotism by 


NEW YORE 
CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON 
ATLANTA 





FOR HIGHER ELEMENTARY GRADES AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


A School History of the Great War 


By Albert E. McKinley, Professor of History, University of Pennsylvania; 
Charles A. Coulomb, District Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, and 
Armand F. Gerson, District Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia. 





Prepared upon the su a of the National Board for Historical Service, this new book is designed to 
ording instruction in our country’s current history. 


The story of the World War and America’s part in the great struggle for liberty, democracy and civilization 
are told in an impressive and succinct manner. 


192 pages. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
330 East 22nd Street CHICAGO, ILL. 













FREE! 


the new 
map of 


Europe 


Given to 
every 
purchaser 
of 


the new 


W. & A. K. Johnston 
POPULAR SERIES 


SCHOOL WALL MAPS 
Eight Wall Size Maps—41x52 inches 
A “Thrift” Edition of Johnston’s Cele- 
brated “Unrivaled” Series 
mounted in the 


NYCO MAP REEL 
By Parcel $16.50 F,0.B. 


The “‘self- vm 2 HG certificate bo ques each set of 
maps entitles you to the map of 
new boundaries as settled by the Peace Con- 
ference. Ready when the data is available. 


Send this coupon today for full details 





of this offer 
| 
GENTLEMEN: 
| Please send information about the Johnston 
Popular Series Maps and the free map of | 


Europe. IT49 


A. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago 
or Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, III. 

















SANITARY SHADES 


Our roller shades are of the best 
cotton duck, strong and flexible, and 
come in soft, attractive colors that rest 








the eye. 


They Can Be Easily 
LAUNDERED 











The rollers on which they run are large and true; they cannot 
race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord is strong and 
durable. There is a big difference between our shades and the 
other kind. Send for circular of styles and colors. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Company 
 SPICELAND, INDIANA 

















